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Lewis and Clark National Historical Park 
expands vision along with acreage 


I is 1957. Santa Cruz, Calif. Two 


years after the 150th celebration of 


the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
National Park Service researchers are 
trying to coax boyhood memories out 
of an old man, hoping he’ ll recall some 
detail that will help them locate the 
site of Fort Clatsop on a spur of the 
Clatsop Ridge. It’s not going well. 

“You mention this stump?” asks NPS 
archeologist Paul Schumacher, “A tradition 
of a stump being used as a table by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition?” 

“I do remember that there were several old 
rotting stumps,” answers the man, an 87-year 
old teacher and graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity. He lived until age 10 at the site of Fort 
Clatsop. “Now, whether that stump was a 100 
years old or only 50 years old, | have no way 
of telling.” 

The man’s name is Harlan Smith. The prob 
lem with the interview isn’t Smith’s memory. 
Indeed, his memories are sharp. The problem 
is what the man remembers. To Harlan Smith, 
the first hill along the Lewis and Clark River 
wasn’t the location of the famous expedition’s 
winter camp. It was his boyhood home 

Smith's boyhood memories read like Mark 
Twain. He remembers living up a dark and 
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narrow river with timbered banks. His sister’s 
favorite game was to climb up small saplings 
being felled and ride them down as they top- 
pled 

On summer weekends, the Smith children 
would wait for the sound of the steamship 
arriving from Portland. They'd watch rich pas- 
sengers disembark and climb on to hacks head- 
ed for Seaside House, an Italian villa built by 
stage and rail tycoon Ben Holladay. The hacks 
and wagons traveled a road that Smith’s father 
built with Chinese laborers, Smith remembers 
visiting the laborers’ camp on the northwest 
side of the spur ridge and being treated to 
steamed biscuits 

One hundred and thirty years later, students 
from nearby Lewis and Clark Elementary 
School are having their own adventures on 
Harlan Smith's boyhood hill. As Kara Hansen's 
article smartly reports, they are planting cedar 
and gooseberry along a slough that the Smiths 
used as a hay field. They're also helping us to 
rebuild the community’s Fort to Sea Trail, The 
trail follows the same route that Smith's father 
chose to conduct Portland's elite to Seaside 
Like Smith, their minds aren’t always focused 
on the exploits of Capts. Lewis and Clark 

At Lewis and Clark National Historical 
Park, our goal is to give kids — and the curious 
kid in all of us — the chance to make memories 
that will last into old age. Most of the com- 
munity might know the park as the Fort, And 
the Fort is still our showpiece. But, as the sto- 
ries in this special edition illustrate, we have 
become much more. Thanks to you 

This park has always been the place the 
community built. The original fort replica, as 


reported in this paper and in the book, “Fort 
Clatsop: Rebuilding an Icon,” was the brain- 
child of a bunch of skinny-faced young men in 
thin neckties. These people were optimistic 
enough to think such a thing could be done and 
persuasive enough to win the support to do it. 

During 2004 and 2005, the community built 
the Fort to Sea Trail, added the wetlands on 
both sides of the Fort hill, and expanded the 
park to include sites in Washington 

While reading the history of the park, I 
noticed that much of the building happened 
after the 150th anniversary celebration was 
over in 1956. Likewise, we are still a park 
under construction. This year, we'll have a 
new trailhead above a restored slough. Next 
summer, we'll have new picnic shelters and a 
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floating dock for paddlers along the Lewis 
and Clark River. In 2010, we hope to open Sta- 
tion Camp along the Columbia River in Wash- 
ington. We'd like to share all of these sites 
with you. 

We invite you to celebrate with us this 
weekend. Come and walk the trail that carried 
the expedition, the Clatsop people and wagons 
to the coast. Visit the old wet-sort yard at Netul 
Landing. Get to know streams that might soon 
again carry chum salmon. See forests knocked 
down by wind that we hope to restore to cedar, 
spruce, and vine maple. Come and enjoy, And 
receive our sincerest gratitude. 

DAVID SZYMANSKI 

Superintendent, Lewis and Clark Nation- 

al Historical Park, Fort Clatsop 
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I \ yt Clatsop was established 
as a National Memorial in 
1958, the same year Michael 
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ety, not the National Park Ser- 
vice. There was a wire fence 
around the Fort and the road ran 
right in front of it. 

Foster, now a prominent Astoria 
art collector and philanthropist, was 
18 years old and had just graduated 
from Astoria High School when he 
was hired by Thomas Vaughn, direc- 
tor of the historical society, to be a 
tour guide at the fort. Sometimes 
there would be no visitors, he said, 
and other days there would be hun- 
dreds. Some would return again and 
again. 

Foster said he also sold booklets, 
postcards and prints for the histori- 
cal society, and on slow days, “I 
picked apples, I mowed the lawn, I 
even put lime in the latrine.” He 
had no office, just a little room inside 
the fort, and his paycheck for that 
whole summer was $500. 

The fort replica was built by com- 
munity volunteers in 1955. Before 
that, Foster said, a cement and rock 
monument with a bronze plaque 
commemorated the spot where it was 
thought the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition built the fort they lived in dur- 
ing the winter of 1805. 

The historical society had pre- 
served the land where the fort stood 
and lobbied for it to become a nation- 
al memorial, Foster said. After the 
effort succeeded, Charles Peterson 
was named the first superintendent 
and opened an office in the Astoria 
Post Office. Peterson had no inten- 
tion of hiring an employee, Foster 


said, but people kept asking for him, 
so Peterson changed his mind and 
Foster spent every summer during 
college working at the fort. “I thought 
it was wonderful,” Foster said. 
Although he decided not to pur- 
sue a career with the National Park 
Service, Foster has maintained his 
association with Fort Clatsop for 50 
ea ee 


‘It’s wonderful to 
see the park grow 
and be preserved 
forever.’ 


— Michael Foster 
Fort Clatsop's first 
employee 


years and has long been president 
of the nonprofit association estab- 
lished in 1963 to advance public 
understanding of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. First called Fort Clat- 
sop Historical Association, it was 
later renamed Friends of Fort Clat- 
sop. 

Foster said the association’s first 
project was deciding whether to buy 
1,000 postcards or 10,000. They 
chose the latter, They soon went on 
to more ambitious projects. 

In 1980, to mark the 175th 
anniversary of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition’s arrival, the association 
commissioned a life-size bronze stat- 
ue by Stanley Wanlass for the Visi- 
tors Center. Called “Arrival,” it 


ABOVE: Michael Foster reminisces at his Astoria home 

about being the first employee at Fort Clatsop, when it 

was still owned by the Oregon Historical Society. 
SANDRA SWAIN — The Daily Astorian 


LEFT: Fort Clatsop as it looked in 1958. 
National Park Service 


Fort’s first employee traces its growth 


shows Lewis standing up with his 
arms spread, a Clatsop Indian hold- 
ing a fish and Clark sketching the fish 
with a quill pen as the expedition’s 
Newfoundland dog Seaman looks 
on. “The National Park Service said 
not to do it, but we did it anyway,” 
Foster said with a mischievous grin, 
“and gave it to the park service.” 

Later in the 1980s, the association 
used a grant from NPS to develop an 
educational program for children 
called Ranger on the Road, which 
sends a costumed ranger to fourth- 
and fifth-grade classrooms in Oregon 
and Washington. Foster said it was so 
successful that NPS uses it as an 
example for other parks to emulate. 
The association also sponsors a pro- 
gram that invites school classes to 
come to Fort Clatsop for a whole 
day. 

“They'll come back,” Foster said. 
In the early 1990s, the Friends raised 
$600,000 toward expanding the Vis- 
itors Center, enlarging its bookstore 
and building a library, And in 2001, 
the Friends played an important role 
in a deal that added 55 additional 
acres to Fort Clatsop. 

Foster said he’s thrilled that Fort 
Clatsop has become part of Lewis 
and Clark National Historical Park. 
“It's wonderful, it’s fabulous. Work- 
ing together you can certainly accom- 
plish more. It’s wonderful to see it 
grow and be preserved forever,” Fos- 
ter said. “Everyone who has been 
superintendent of the place has added 
to it.” 
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SATURDAY, MAY 31 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. — “Become a Junior 
Ranger” 

For kids and families of all ages. Learn 
about Lewis and Clark National Historical Park 
by completing the activity book and earn 
badges, patches and a certificate. Then join us 
at 1 p.m. for the Junior Ranger oath 

Location: Visitor Center Front Desk 


9 a.m. to noon — “Building a Legacy 
One Foot at a Time” with Ron Tyson, chief 
of maintenance 

Build one foot of trail, build five feet of trail, 
work with the park's maintenance team and 
help them build a legacy and new section of 
the Fort to Sea Trail. Show up anytime between 
9 a.m. and noon. Wear appropriate clothing 
and boots 

Location: South Slough, 1 mile south of Vis- 
itor Center, west side of Fort Clatsop Road 


10 a.m. — “Asphalt to Wetlands” by 
Scott Stonum, chief of resources 

Learn about building a bioswale and pond 
to treat rain water runoff, and investigate the 
plants and animals that now inhabit them with 
a park biologist. 

Location: Netul Landing, 1.5 miles south of 
Visitor Center, at the bus shelter. 


11 a.m. — “Netul Landing: From Indus- 
trial Site to Park” with JoAnn Osborn and 
Mollie O'Neal, park ranger 

Before Netul Landing was a park, it was a 
wet sort yard for logging operations. Learn 
about the pilings in the river and how a wet sort 
yard operated from 1850 through 1990. 

Location: Netul Landing, 1.5 miles south of 
Visitor Center, at the bus shelter. 


Noon — “Become an 1805 Soldier” with 
Sally Freeman, park ranger 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition was a 
military expedition. Join in and learn how to 
hold a musket, stand at attention and how the 
captains kept their crew focused on the mis- 
sion. 

Location: Fort Clatsop 


1:30 p.m. — “Fort Clatsop and Beyond” 
with state Sen. Betsy Johnson, David Szy- 
manski, park superintendent and Michael 
Foster, chairman of Lewis and Clark Nation- 
al Park Association 

Celebrate 50 years of the National Park you 
built. Join us for cake and meet the next gen- 
eration of park stewards as they take their 
Junior Ranger oaths. 

Location: Visitor Center, Netul Room. 


2:30 p.m. — Wetland Restoration Edu- 
cation Project, Cathy Peterson, education 
coordinator and David Szymanski, super- 
intendent 

The classes of Stephanie Sparks and Mar- 
jorie McAndrews worked hard planting cedar 
and gooseberry to restore a wetland. Learn 
about wetlands and what the project meant to 
them. 
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50th Anniversary celebration schedule 
May 31 and June 1 


Location: South Slough, 1 mile south of 
Visitor Center, west side of Fort Clatsop Road 


3:30 p.m. — “Postcards to Land Deals” 
with Michael Foster, chairman of Lewis 
and Clark National Park Association 

Michael Foster celebrates 50 years at Fort 
Clatsop. He was one of the first employees at 
Fort Clatsop and started the park’s cooperat- 
ing association (bookstore). The association 
has done everything from buying land for the 
park to supporting its education program, 

Location: Visitor Center 


SUNDAY, JUNE 1 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. — “Become a Junior 
Ranger” 

For kids and families of all ages. Learn 
about Lewis and Clark National Historical Park 
by completing the activity book and earn 
badges, patches and a certificate. 

Location: Visitor Center Front Desk 


10 a.m. — Fort to Sea Trail Hike with 
Superintendent David Szymanski 

Join the superintendent of the park in hik- 
ing the 6.5-mile trail, newly opened from win- 
ter storm damage. Learn about the storm 
damage, the trail and the future of the park. 
Wear hiking shoes; bring water and clothing for 
rain or shine. 

Location: Start at Visitor Center. Shuttle will 
bring you back to Visitor Center. 


11 a.m. — “Dressing a Fort: A Behind- 
the-Scenes Look at the Props Room” with 
Susan Rhoads, park ranger 

The costumed ranger programs started in 
the 1970s. Over the years, the park has worked 
to display the fort in authentic replicas of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. Tour the props 
room and learn about what it takes to dress a 
fort. 

Location: Visitor Center 


Noon — “Become an 1805 Soldier” with 
Sally Freeman, park 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition was a 
military expedition, Join in and learn how to 
hold a musket, stand at attention and how the 
captains kept their crew focused on the mis- 
sion. 

Location: Fort Clatsop 


1 p.m. — “Beyond Lewis and Clark: 
Cultural Walking Tour” with Deborah Wood, 
cultural resource manager 

Join Deborah Wood for a walking tour of 
the Fort Clatsop National Historical District 
and learn about the history and culture of the 
site after the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Wear 
walking shoes. One mile in length. 

Location: Start at Visitor Center 


2 p.m. — Netul River Trail Hike 

Take a 1.5-mile stroll with a ranger and look 
for birds, animals and plants. Learn about 
wetlands and a wetland restoration project. 
Wear walking shoes. 

Location: Begin at Visitor Center and end 
at Netul Landing 
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One local family’s past and future reside at fort 


By JULIA MABRY 
For The Daily Astorian 


hen Charlotte Basch 

was in fourth grade 

in 2003, she went 
to work with her dad at Fort 
Clatsop. It was one of those 
trips intended to give children 
a glimpse into the work envi- 
ronment of their parents. 

“I was really bored,” remem- 
bers Charlotte. To keep her busy, 
her dad, Dick Basch, American 
Indian liaison for the Lewis and 
Clark National Historic Trail, 
sent her to watch a slide show 
about the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition. Charlotte got a glimpse 
of something much larger than 
his work. 

During the show, which includ- 
ed pictures of Clatsop people, 
hunched over and droopy, the nar 
rator said: “The Clatsop-Nehalem 
are extinct.” To Charlotte, now a 
sophomore at Seaside High School, 
those words were infuriating. She 
is a Clatsop. 

“Charlotte was appalled,” says 
Basch, “She was angry that all the 
Indians looked dirty and sickly. That 
was a real insult.” 

Historically, it wasn’t a first 

“History in the United States def- 
initely has not been to the benefit of 
tribal people,” says Dick Basch in an 
understatement that makes him 
smile. For the Clatsop and Nehalem 


tribes, U.S. history began in carmest 
with the arrival of the Corps of Dis- 
covery, and the construction of their 
settlement, Fort Clatsop. 

In 1806, the expedition gave the 
fort to Coboway, Chief of the Clat- 
sop tribe and Basch’s great-great- 
grandfather. To the departing explor- 
ers, the fort had become a worthless 
piece of real estate, far from the 
home they longed to return to. 
Coboway and his family didn’t have 
much use for it either. 

“You look at the fort, and you 
look at its construction and both 
roofs slant toward the middle,” says 
Basch. Rain turns the central pas- 
sageway into a swimming pool. “I’m 
sure my ancestors looked at it and 
thought, “What the hell are they 
doing?”” 

The fort was used intermittently, 
seasonally by the tribe in the years 
following, but “It just wasn’t built for 
our lifestyle,” says Basch 

When settlers arrived and built 
lumber mills, fished and hunted, the 
Clatsop and Nehalem tribes scat- 
tered, a landless people without fed- 
eral recognition. Some stayed; some 
went to live on Quinault, Grand 
Ronde and Siletz reservations to sur- 
vive. 

But they returned for special 
occasions, 

“When the replica of the fort was 
dedicated and during important 
events, we were always present,” 
says Basch. “As a kid, I just tagged 
along.” 

He was 8 years old at the dedi 
cation in 1958. He remembers his 
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family being pointed out during the 


ceremony, the glowing description of 


his great-great-grandfather, and 
being introduced to the first-person 
actors, dressed as Lewis and Clark. 

“We were introduced as descen- 
dants of Coboway. That was a proud 
moment.” Soon after, he was run- 
ning around with his cousins again, 
snapping photos. His parents 
assumed that the children naturally 
understood the significance of the 
fort and how this first white settle- 
ment influenced their history. 

“We grew up knowing that we 
were Clatsop,” says Basch. “We all 
grew up knowing about Lewis and 
Clark, But we didn’t make the con 
nection.” 

Today, making the connection is 
his job, “We all have stories to tell 
that have been overlooked,” says 
Basch. “The fort has facilitated the 
telling of many stories.” As a nation 
al park, it has served as a platform 
for education about Lewis and 
Clark’s history, and the history of the 
people that lived here long before the 
fort became the first white settle- 
ment. The irony of this is not lost on 
Basch. “But it’s been a good vehicle. 
I don’t know what to do with that 
irony.” 

Prompted in part by becoming 
incorporated as a confederated tribe 
about 10 years ago —“‘in white man’s 
organized fashion,” as Basch calls it 

and maybe in part by the surge of 
interest generated by the recent 
bicentennial, the Clatsop-Nehalem 
tribes have experienced a revival. 

“One of the great things that's 
happened in the last five to 10 years 
is that descendants of them are com- 
ing back,” says Basch about his 
ancestors and their offspring. “Many 
people descended from Coboway. 
There are hundreds of us.” 

One of them is his daughter 

“When I first started working 
here, I used to say that all the time: 
It's so ironic, the fort was given to 
my family 200 years ago,” Basch 
says and laughs. “Look, now I've got 
a key.” But since that time, thanks in 
part to his daughter, it has become 
about much more than holding a 
key to the fort's replica. Basch and 
his family have found a way to share 
their history with students in the 
area's elementary schools. 

This year, Charlotte Basch has 
spoken about the culture of her tribe 
and answered questions for every 
fourth-grader in Seaside, Warren- 
ton, Gearhart and Cannon Beach as 
part of the Corps of Discovery II 
Project. “I like talking about it,” she 
Says. 

“The story is so much bigger than 
Fort Clatsop,” says Dick Basch. It’s 
the story of a people who have sur- 
vived and are now able to revive their 
culture. It's a story of reconnecting 
with family — ancestral and alive. 

That day, when fourth-grade 


JULIA MABRY — For The Daily Astorian 
Charlotte (at right) and Lorraine Basch talk about artifacts, culture and 
language of the Clatsop tribe while pictures of their ancestors light 
up the screen behind them at the at the Lewis and Clark National His- 
torical Park, Fort Clatsop. 


JUUA MABRY — For The Daily Astorian 
Charlotte Basch, who missed a sophomore history class at Sea- 
side High School to speak about her own history, explains the 


use of a ceremonial hat worn by her ancestors. 


Charlotte saw the slide show, she 
and her father wrote down all the 
things that needed to be changed 
about how Clatsop people were pre- 
sented to visitors at the park, The 
result, after much work, was the 
video “A Clatsop Winter Story,” that 


is now shown to thousands of visi- 
tors every year. At the end of the 
video, Charlotte faces the camera 
and looks viewers in the eye while 
she sums up one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of her ancestry: “We're 
still here.” 


Dick Basch, 
speaks with Rozi- 
na George, right, 
in Salmon, Idaho. 
She is Lemhi 
Shoshone, and a 
great-great-great- 
grandniece of 
Sacajawea, who 
visited with 
Basch’'s great- 

| great-great- 
grandfather 

| Coboway, chief 
of the Clatsop 
during the winter 
of 1805-1806. 


Photo courtesy of 
Dick Basch 
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LEFT: Dick Basch paddles a traditional canoe. 
ABOVE: A painting depicts Clatsop people bartering with Lewis and Clark at Fort Clatsop. 
National Park Service 


Congratulations 


on the celebration of your 50th anniversary 
of becoming a National Memorial. 
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Lewis and Clark Wal 


Park encompasses the 


By JOE GAMM 
The Daily Astorian 


he Lewis and Clark National Historical Park 

celebrates its 50th anniversary as part of 

the National Park Service Saturday, May 31 
and Sunday, June 1. 

After research by historians and archaeologists, Fort 
Clatsop became Fort Clatsop National Memorial on 
May 29, 1958. 

This year’s event will be a celebration of the explorers’ dis- 
covery, and also a celebration of the various natural resources 
that awed them and vexed them. 

Before he was the United States’ third president, Thomas 
Jefferson was involved in several attempts to explore the 
West. In one, he persuaded John Ledyard — who had explored 
parts of the Pacific with Capt. James Cook — to attempt to 
explore the American West by traveling through Russia and 
hopping on a ship to cross the Bering Strait. He could then 
explore southward through Alaska. 


1948 
fire pits found 


1958 
Fort becomes 


national memorial 


But Ledyard was arrested by Russian officials and sen 
back to Poland, 

Later as president, concerned about interest in the Wes 
from European powers and rising resentment from natives 
in 1803, Jefferson sent a secret letter to Congress asking fo 
funding for exploration of the West in hopes of finding a wate 
route to the Pacific Ocean. 

On May 14, 1804, the expedition known as the Corps 0 
Discovery — led by Merriwether Lewis and William Clark - 
left one of the westernmost outposts, Camp Dubois, near St 
Louis, heading up the Missouri River. 

A year and half later the expedition arrived at a camy 
known as Dismal Nitch, on the north shore of the Columbi 
River. It was Nov. 10, 1805 and the corps was forced to wai 
out a six-day storm on the river shore before continuing 
westward, 

Staying near the north shore of the river, on Nov. 15, they 
discovered what they thought was a deserted Chinook village 
consisting of 36 cedar plank houses. It was there — at wha 
is known as Station Camp ~ that the corps broke with mili- 
tary tradition and voted on whether to remain or head south 
across the river to find a suitable site for a winter campsite 
Included in the decision were Sacagawea and Clark’s black 
servant named York. 

During its final push to the Pacific Ocean, the corps 
explored Cape Disappointment — named in 1788 when Eng- 
lish explorer John Mears, while traveling up the coast, over- 
shot the mouth of the Columbia. 

The corps paddled up the Netul River, disembarking at the 
Canoe Landing — later renamed the Lewis and Clark River in 
honor of the corps’ trip upriver. It was near here that the corps 
built its winter camp in December 1805, Fort Clatsop — named 
in honor of the local Indians, The fort was built around parade 
grounds, with three rooms for soldiers on one side and a store 
room, orderly room, captains’ quarters and quarters for Tou- 
ssaint Charbonneau and his family on the other. 

Their provisions had been depleted, so the corps set about 
gathering and preserving food for the winter. A crew of five 
men traveled 15 miles southwest to a beach on the Pacific to 
boil saltwater for the extraction of salt. They kept the water 
boiling around the clock until late in February, when they 
returned to Fort Clatsop with 3’: bushels of salt. 

In January, Clark led 12 other corps members — including 
Sacagawea — down to a beach at what is now known as 


TOP LEFT: In 1954, Joe Nerenberg climbs on top of a 
National | 


BOTTOM LEFT: Mollie O’Neal shows pilings in the Lev 
at Netul Landing. 
LUKE WIRKKALA — 


BELOW: Timeline of events at Fort Clatsop. 
MAX CHARLTON. 
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Ecola State Park, where they traded with Tillamook Indians 
for whale blubber and meat. 

Explorers sailing up and down the West Coast had been 
trading with the natives for years before Lewis and Clark 
arrived. A Clatsop village had existed on the bank of the 
Columbia for thousands of years within what is now Fort 
Stevens State Park 

The explorers spent three months in their Oregon camp, 
then they gave the fort to Clatsop Chief Coboway and head 
ed back east 

Over the years, white men again claimed ownership of the 
lands, 

The Pacific Fur Company laid claim to parts of the land. 
In 1849 S.M. Henell (from Astoria) claimed the fort site 
under Oregon Provisional Government Claim law, but his 
claim was jumped a year later when Thomas Scott claimed 
the land under the 1850 Donation Act 

The Canoe Landing site changed hands several times. 

Richard Moore built a lumber mill there to log the area and 
ship lumber to San Francisco 

Following the failure of the mill, the property returned to 
a previous owner 

Netul Landing, near the canoe landing became a dock for 
United States Revenue Cutter Service vessels — a precursor 
to the U.S. Coast Guard. 

A home built on the old fort site served as the Fort Clat- 
sop post office. The site also became a clay mine, and char. 
coal was produced there later. 

Nearly 100 years after the corps’ arrival, interest in a 
100th anniversary celebration of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition began to gain steam and interested parties and the 
Oregon Historical Society began seeking the remnants of the 
Corps of Discovery’s stay. In 1899 a party of six — including 
Coboway’s grandson — visited the site where they thought the 
fort had been located 

In June the following year more members of the OHS vis- 
ited the site and tried to confirm its location. That same 
month, representatives of the OHS took an 86-year-old Clat 
sop woman, Jennie Michel (Tsinistum), to Seaside, where she 
identified a site where she said her mother had been present 
while members of the expedition made salt. 

In 1901 the OHS bought a three-acre site where they 
believed the fort once stood. 

Four years later — in 1905 — the Oregon Development 


ence to post a sign to Fort Clatsop. 
ark Service. 


is and Clark River where log booms floated in the water 
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League and OHS asked U.S. Sen. Charles Fulton, R-Astoria, 
to nationally recognize Fort Clatsop. The following year he 
introduced a bill asking for $10,000 from Congress to pur- 
chase 160 acres at Fort Clatsop and erect a monument to the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, The historical society hoped to 
install a bronze marker at the fort site, but wasn’t able to do 
so until 1912 

The society bought a neighboring site with a freshwater 
spring it thought the corps had used 

In 1954 organizers of a sesquicentennial celebration of the 
expedition decided to make Fort Clatsop the focus of their 
event. So, Clatsop County Historical Society and the Asto- 
ria Junior Chamber of Commerce (Jaycees) decided to build 
a fort replica, The Jaycees had made maintaining the grounds 
around the perceived fort site their civic project when they 
organized the previous year 

The replica was built in 1955. At the same time, the Sea- 
side Lions Club built a stone and concrete replica of the Salt 
Works, complete with five foundry kettles 

Again, interest in Fort Clatsop reached Congress. Having 
built a replica fort with picnic areas and facilities, the groups 
involved couldn't agree on how to manage their newborn 
attraction, nor could they afford it. For its part, the Park Ser- 
vice preferred that the state of Oregon control the fort site. 

In 1956 Oregon Sen. Richard Neuberger introduced, and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed into law, a bill 
requiring the Department of the Interior to study the fea- 
sibility of creating the Fort Clatsop National Memorial. 
John A. Hussey, an archeologist, was pegged to conduct 
the study. He concluded that — although it wasn’t clear 
exactly where the original fort site was — the area under 


Continued on Page 11 


ABOVE: A cove at Cape Disappointment in Washington became part 
of the Lewis and Clark National Historical Park in 2004. 


BELOW: The new Fort Clatsop replica in the snow, 2007. 
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Park teems with educational opportunities 


By KARA HANSEN 
The Daily Astorian 


rown clay caked on 

Gary Petteys’ sneakers 

as he sank his shovel 

into the ground to dig a hole for 
a baby Sitka spruce. 

“If we didn’t have trees, we 

wouldn’t have oxygen,” said 


Petteys, 11, pausing to hand off 


the spade to classmate Josh Carl- 
son. “Plus, estuaries are impor- 
tant to our ecosystem.” 

Toting yellow-handled shovels 
and a variety of plant species, Petteys 
and about 50 other fifth-graders from 
Lewis and Clark Elementary School 
tromped down a hillside and worked 
side to side with park scientists to 
re-establish native habitat in the 
reclaimed South Clatsop Slough, a 
long-excluded component of the 
Columbia River estuary south of Fort 
Clatsop. 

Their springtime project —to help 
restore these wetlands — marked the 
formal launch of “Students to Stew- 
ards: Adopting the Class of 2016,” a 
local program funded by the Nation- 
al Park Service’s Centennial Chal- 
lenge. A public-private venture, the 
Centennial Challenge provided 
$30,000 toward the park’s long-term 
education efforts, which was matched 
with an equal pledge by the Lewis 
and Clark National Park Association. 

Secretary of the Interior Dirk 
Kempthorne drew special attention to 
the local project when he announced 
Centennial awards for 76 parks in 
spring 2008. “I can see this program 
adopted by every national park in 
America as a great way to engage 
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young people and share with them the 
legacy and heritage of national 
parks,” he said. 

Designed to deepen students’ 
understanding of environmental and 
cultural issues while building their 
sense of ownership in the park, the 
initiative uses Lewis and Clark 
National Historical Park sites as out- 
door classrooms for schools through- 
out the region. It begins with fourth- 
graders this year and will follow them 
through high school graduation in 
2016, the 100th anniversary of the 
National Park Service. By the end 
of the 2007-08 school year, 500 
fourth-grade students from 20 rural 
schools in Oregon and Washington 
will have visited the park. 

The new curriculum-based pro- 
gramming could include outdoor 
recreation lessons using the Fort to 
Sea Trail, American Indian cultural 
activities, wilderness training or 
watershed projects and service learn- 
ing. Older students could explore 
public lands careers and develop lead- 
ership skills, said Cathy Peterson, 
the park’s education program coor- 
dinator. 

Lewis and Clark Elementary 
School teacher Marjorie McAndrews 
felt her fifth-grade students gained 
more respect for the local landscape 
after studying local wetlands and 
ecology over the past year, then plant- 
ing hundreds of trees to re-establish 
native species like gooseberry and 
twinberry, vine maple, Sitka spruce 
and red cedar near Fort Clatsop. 

“I'm not sure they realized what 
a special place they live in,” she said, 
“but they’re able to identify plants 
and animals that live in the area, and 
they have a lot of knowledge now. I 
think they respect it more now that 


prepare to plant a Sitka spruce south of Fort Clatsop in May. 


they’ve really gotten to know it.” 

Fifth-grader Rudy Rubio said he 
looks forward to coming back to the 
park when the trees have matured 
and admiring his class’ handiwork. 
“Maybe in the future, say, when we're 
20, we’re going to come here and 
check them out,” the 11-year-old said. 

In addition to the new “Students 
to Stewards” program, educational 
opportunities abound at Fort Clat- 
sop. 

At Nature Adventure Camp in 


National Park Service 
Ben Beeson, right, 11, and Michael Johansen, 11, plant one of the 400 plants for a wetlands restoration 
project as part of “Students to Stewards: Adopting the Class of 2016,” an initiative to use Lewis and Clark 
National Historical Park as a classroom for North Coast students. 


July, children in fourth- through sixth- 
grade spend the week exploring the 
forest and wetlands of Fort Clatsop, 
tracking wildlife, investigating plants 
and leaming to navigate by compass. 

Adventures include paddling the 
Lewis and Clark River in giant Voy- 
ager canoes, exploring tidepools and 
meeting live birds of prey. 

A collaborative effort of the park 
and Lower Columbia River Estuary 
Partnership, camp is from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. daily, July 14 to 18, 2008. Cost 
is $85, with some scholarships avail- 
able. Visit Icrep.org or call McKen- 
zie Miller at (503) 226-1565, ext. 
229, to register by June 27. 

School programs include guided 
and self-guided options at the park, 
with reservations available each 
spring for the following school year. 

Guided programs include: 


LEWIS AND WHO... 
AND WHAT? 

For preschool to third grade, this 
program brings together park edu- 
cators and students for hands-on 
learning with nature and history activ- 
ities. 

LIFE AT THE FORT 

For third to 12th grade, “Fort Life 
101” takes students through half- 
hour activities such as nature walks 
and an interactive interpretive pro- 
gram with a costumed ranger, Park 
staff can also demonstrate the use 
and firing of a period firearm. 

CLASS OF DISCOVERY 

For third through eighth grade, 
students find out if they have what it 
takes to survive the harsh winter of 
1805-06. Acting as members of the 


Lewis and Clark Expedition, students 
can write with quill pens, pull tal- 
low candles from molds and make 
flint-and-steel fires. Teacher and par- 
ent volunteer training is offered in 
advance for this program. 

Self-guided programs for all ages 
include: 


GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST 

This program offers an overview 
of Fort Clatsop and the park, pro- 
viding informational materials and 
pre- and post-visit activities. 

DILIGENT PURSUIT 

Students explore daily life of 
members of the Corps of Discovery. 
Materials are provided for both pre- 
and post-visit activities. 


The park also offers educational 
materials for loan such as videos and 
traveling trunks, including the Clat- 
sop Trunk, which holds artifact repli- 
cas, hands-on activities, videos, 
posters and more related to Clatsop 
and Chinookan American Indian life; 
the Science Trunk, which contains 
materials to study the scientific work 
of the Corps of Discovery; and the 
Fort Clatsop Explorers Trunk, which 
provides objects and activities about 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition and 
its winter stay at Fort Clatsop. 

Sign up for these materials on the 
Web site, www.nps.gov/lewi 

The Lewis and Clark National 
Historical Park Education Program 
office is located in the Fort Clatsop 
Visitor Center, 92343 Fort Clatsop 
Road, Astoria, OR 97103. For more 
information, call (503) 861-4423 or 
e-mail Cathy_Peterson @partner. 
Nps.gov 


History: Park grows with addition of Salt Cairn, Washington sites 


Continued from Page 9 
consideration contained it. 

With a study in hand recom- 
mending the need for the National 
Park Service to recognize the Corps 
of Discovery, in 1958 Neuberger 


again helped author legislation call- 
ing for establishment of the Fort Clat- 
sop National Memorial. It passed and 
Was signed into law later that year. 
But because of its distance from 
the fort — and because Park Service 


ABOVE: Women and men dressed for the sesquicentennial in 1955. 
BELOW: In 1964, workers study plans on a stump inside the fort. 


BOTTOM: A back hoe clears debris from the 2005 fire at the fort. 


Photos from National Park Service 


staff questioned its authenticity — the 
Salt Works site, located in Seaside, 
wasn’t considered for inclusion as 
part of the memorial. A 1968 offer by 
the historical society to donate the 
site to the Fort Clatsop Memorial 
began a 10-year argument over its 
inclusion. 

Repeated attempts to get park 
superintendents to consider including 
the Salt Cairn site met with rejec- 
tion. 

But inclusion in an omnibus bill — 
a bill that includes multiple bills — got 
the Salt Cairn added to Fort Clatsop 
National Memorial. 

Disaster struck on the night of 
Oct. 3, 2005 when Fort Clatsop 
burned to the ground from an acci- 
dental fire. Numerous businesses, 
community members and govern- 
ment agencies came together to build 
a new structure that was finished in 
2007. 

The park became the United 

States’ newest National Park in 2004, 
when President George W. Bush 
signed into law its redesignation as 
Lewis and Clark National Historical 
Park. 
The park now is made up of 12 
sites scattered over a 40-mile stretch 
along the Pacific shores of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

Fort Clatsop and the Salt Works 
comprise important pieces of the 
park, as does Dismal Nitch, on the 
Washington banks of the Columbia - 
the spot where the corps had to wait 
out the six-day storm they encoun- 
tered when they arrived on the North 
Coast. Also in Washington, Station 
Camp and Cape Disappointment are 
parts of the park 

A six-mile trail — the Fort to Sea 
Trail — takes travelers from Fort Clat- 
sop to Sunset Beach, generally fol 
lowing the route the corps used to 
reach the ocean 


Fort Columbia State Park in 
Washington, and Fort Stevens State 
Park in Oregon are included in the 
National Historical Park because of 


their military history and for being 
home to the Native Americans the 
corps met when it arrived at the Pacif- 
ic Ocean. 


ABOVE: The American Flag is readied for hoisting in 1955. 
BELOW: In 1964, a man works on the addition of a chimney. 
BOTTOM: New logs are set for the newest replica in 2006. 
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Getting an estuary back to a natural state 


By LUKE WIRKKALA 
For The Daily Astorian 


hen the Corps of Discovery first paddled 

canoes up the waterway that would come 
to be known as the Lewis and Clark River, 
there were no dikes, tidegates or man-made 
pasturelands. 

That has changed over the years, but Lewis 
and Clark National Historical Park has begun 
leading an effort to return sections of the river 
estuary to a more natural state 

“Our goal is to restore the ecological func- 
tion of lands in the park,” said Scott Stonum, 
the park’s chief of resource management. He 
explained that the National Park Service tries 
to maintain its land in as close to a natural con- 
dition as possible, and that when natural con- 


ditions do not exist, park employees have a 
directive to do restoration. 

With the recent expansion of the park’s 
boundaries, new lands have fallen into that cat- 
egory. 

Restoration efforts began in 2006 on 50 
acres of lowland that has been given the name 
South Clatsop Slough. The property is located 
a half-mile south of Fort Clatsop and was his- 
torically a wetland area, At some point, the 
land was cut off from the Lewis and Clark 
River with the installation of a dike and tidegate, 
and was used as a livestock grazing area for 
more than 80 years. 

Working in cooperation with Columbia 
River Estuary Study Taskforce (CREST) and 
other regional agencies, the park brought in 
biologists and engineers to determine what the 


most effective restoration methods would be. 

It was decided to replace the tidegate and a 
section of dike with a 46-foot bridge, thereby 
reopening a slough channel to allow the influx 
of tidewater. Invasive plant species have been 
removed from the site and native vegetation is 
being reintroduced. 

“We're turning sites with fairly low eco- 
logical diversity into sites with high ecological 
diversity,” Stonum said. 

According to Allan Whiting, former natur- 
al resource program manager with CREST, the 
primary goal in restoring these wetlands is to 
increase salmon habitat. 

“We just found out they're finding bucket- 
loads of chum salmon in Clatsop Slough,” Park 
Superintendent David Szymanski said this week. 
The salmon had not been seen for many years. 

Whiting said the benefits of the restoration 
would also apply to many other species — “get- 
ting back a little patch of what was has great 


importance for the estuary and the region.” 
According to Stonum, a wetland restora- 
tion project has scenic and educational benefits 


as well. Local grade-school students have 
already participated in hands-on learning activ- 
ities at the site, and plans are in place to involve 
high-school students in the future. 

“A big part of what we're trying to do is link 
education to just about everything we do,” he 
said. 

A half-mile north of Fort Clatsop is the 
park’s other restoration site, Otter Point. These 
35 acres of diked lowland are also adjacent to 
the Lewis and Clark River, and the project here 
is in the design and engineering phase. Pre- 
liminary plans are to remove a section of dike 
and restore what was formerly a floodplain. 

Both sites will be monitored for years to 
come, and Stonum said that the park will con- 
tinue to work with its partners to identify 
future restoration sites as time and funding 
allow. 

“Being stewards of the land is at the center 
of what we do in the National Park Service,” 
Stonum said, “to preserve, enhance and restore 
the lands for enjoyment by the public and for 
future generations.” 

FAR LEFT: April 
Lewis paddles a 
canoe full of iris 
that were 
removed from 
South Clatsop 
Slough. 


LEFT: Visitors 
stand on a walk- 
way overlooking 
the Lewis and 
Clark River near 
Netul Landing. 
The walkways 
were built to help 
preserve the 
estuary. 
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Trails connect people with the land 


By LUKE WIRKKALA 
For The Daily Astorian 


66" Phe park is about telling his- 

torical stories ... and there’s 
no better way to tell those stories 
than to get people out on the land,” 
said David Szymanski, superinten- 
dent at Lewis and Clark National 
Historical Park. 

Toward that end, the park has 
joined with communities in Clatsop 
County and Washington's Pacific 
County in an effort to expand the 
trail systems throughout the region. 

In 2004, Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial became part of the newly 
created historical park, which 
includes a number of interpretive 
sites in Oregon and Washington. 

To coincide with the Lewis and 
Clark Bicentennial commemoration, 
one of the first major projects under- 
taken was the creation of the Fort to 
Sea Trail. This 6 1/2-mile path re-cre- 
ates the route that the Corps of Dis- 
covery took from the fort to the Pacif- 
ic Ocean at Sunset Beach. Con- 
struction of the trail began in 2004 
under the direction of the National 
Park Service and the governor's Ore- 
gon Solutions Team. With an array of 
volunteer support, the trail was com 
pleted in 2005. 

At the same time that the Fort to 
Sea Trail was being built, the cities 
of Ilwaco and Long Beach, Wash., 
were working with Washington State 
Parks to build the Discovery Trail. 

Construction of this 8-mile path 
began in 2002 and is now nearly 


completed. The trail winds through 
the forest and sand dunes from Ilwa- 
co to the north end of Long Beach, 
and has been built with assistance 
from a number of groups and agen- 
cies including the National Guard 

According to Szymanski, the pop- 
ularity of these two trails has been 
key in rallying community support 
for further trail expansion. And as 
Jim Sayce of the Washington State 
Historical Society said, getting that 
support can be a challenge. 

Sayce was a driving force behind 
the construction of the Discovery 
Trail, and he said that people often do 
not recognize the value of trails until 
they are put into use. He emphasized 
that creating just one new trail can 
take years 

“You have to be in this for the 
long haul,” he said. 


Expanding the trails 

In 2007, the National Park Ser- 
vice and the nonprofit group Desti- 
nation: The Pacific organized a com- 
munity workshop in Chinook, Wash., 
where a number of new trail-build- 
ing projects were proposed. 

Commitments have since been 
made to develop and expand trails in 
Warrenton, Gearhart, Ilwaco, Chi- 
nook and on the Long Beach Penin- 
sula. Also, plans to organize a 
“Columbia-Pacific Trails Month” 
have been set in motion, 

The “trails month” is funded by a 
$23,000 grant from the NPS, and 
will feature cleanups, interpretive 
talks and outdoor exercise activities 


along the region’s trails. 

In addition, trail guides will be 
distributed in local newspapers that 
will contain a variety of human inter- 
est stories along with updated trail 
maps 

Szymanski believes that trails can 
provide health and economic bene- 


fits for the community, and that when 
they are built, people often become 
more interested in taking care of the 
surrounding area. 

He added that the trails allow the 
park to satisfy the large demand for 
recreation in this area. Apparently, 
Visitors to the park are often in search 


of longer paths for running, hiking or 
biking, and Szymanski looks for- 
ward to seeing those trails come into 
being. 

“T think its everyone's goal that 
when you visit these communities, 
you will be able to jump on a trail 
somewhere and keep on going.” 


LORI ASSA — The Daily Astorian 


With their replica Kentucky long rifles flung over their shoulders, Kaleb Hood, left, a 10-year-old from Bor- 
ing, and Caleb Baker, a 10-year-old from Welches, walk along the Fort to Sea Trail with 6-year-old Malaina 
Hood before the trail dedication in November 2005. 


In 1955, Lektro, Inc. had the honor of providing 
space for the construction of the original 
Ft. Clatsop replica and wants to join, with the rest 
of the community, in wishing Ft. Clatsop a 


APPY 50TH ANNIVERSARY. 
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Recreating Lewis and Clark’s forests 


By JULIA MABRY 
For The Daily Astorian 


hen Lewis and Clark ram- 

bled through the area that is 
now the Fort Clatsop unit of Lewis 
and Clark National Historical Park, 
they stumbled over trees with 10- to 
12-foot diameters and dense under- 
story vegetation 

Less than 100 years later, when 
the first few acres were set aside 
as historically valuable in 1901, 
one was more likely to trip on 
rows of potato plants and step 
around cow patties. The natural 
setting of Fort Clatsop, which is so 
irremovably tied to the explorers’ 
history, was gone 

Recreating what once was, and 
preserving it, is the job of Scott 
Stonum, chief of resource man- 
agement at the park. “We are to 
manage the forestland around Fort 
Clatsop to ensure that the things 
that were here — that Lewis and 
Clark encountered — are here 
again, as part of our history,” says 
Stonum. “It can happen within 40, 
60, 80 years.” 

When the area was set aside 
originally, part of it was left to 
ow naturally, which dates 
some of the trees around the fort 
to the turn of the last century 
Today, it is only the trained eye 
that notices the absence of very 


large trees. 

Maintenance employee Ross 
Petersen is credited with planting 
thousands of trees on the land that 


was still bare in the 1960s, after 
125 acres around the fort were 
declared a national memorial 

But in 2002, the job of recre- 
ating Lewis and Clark's forests 
got a whole lot bigger when the 
park expanded its boundaries to 
include 900 acres of land which 
had been managed for timber for 
more than 100 years. “That does 
n't always go hand in hand with 
ecological function,” says Ston- 
um, and explains why the park 
needs to intervene 

“Tf we just let them (the trees) 
be, they're kind of on a trajectory 
to not do so well.” 

Because they were managed to 
be harvested, the densely grown 
trees are all of the same age, very 
tall and skinny. The low-diversity 
stands are predominantly hem 
lock, with some spruce and Dou- 
glas fir, but no cedar, which used 
to be a common tree in the region. 
When the park acquired it, the for- 
est had no understory vegetation, 
no snags, not enough woody 
debris on the ground, and was sus- 
ceptible to wind 

“They'll eventually just start 
blowing over,” says Stonum 

With the help of University of 
Washington graduate student Phil 
Chi, the park drafted a restoration 
plan that aims to jump-start the 
process of transitioning from an 
industrial forest to a healthy, 
diverse one 

“We are trying to nudge the 
forest into a direction so that it 
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will exhibit old-growth character- 
istics sooner than it would if we 
just let it go,” says Stonum. While 
this involves some planting — of 
cedar and vine maple, for example 

most of the plan is more about 
removal than renewal 

Dense stands don’t put on the 
diameter that’s necessary for struc- 
tural health. But they will after 
thinning. “They're all fighting for 
the same nutrients,” says Stonum 
“They're all fighting for the same 
energy source, which is sunlight.” 

Removing some trees will 
leave the remaining ones to 
become more vigorous and 
healthy. It will allow sunlight onto 
the now dark forest floor and 
encourage the growth of ferns and 
shrubs, such as huckleberries and 
salmonberries 

Leaving logs where they fall 
to slowly release nutrients into the 
ground and creating snags for cav- 
ity-nesting birds are also part of 
the plan. 

“In other parks, they work hard 
to keep the pristine conditions, 
Here we are creating a park from 
land that was not used as a park,” 
says Stonum — and he’s up to the 
challenge. “We're just getting 
started.” 

The December storm helped 
with some of the work, creating an 
abundance of snags and thinning 
some areas. But recreating a for- 
est isn’t done in a year. Stonum 
estimates that the land in the park’s 
boundary extension will take about 
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50 years to look more like a 
mature forest 

The extended timeline doesn’t 
bother him. “That's what the Park 
Service is all about: looking into 
the future of the landscape.” 

While Stonum won't be here to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors, he 
knows others will. 

“I’m hoping that when people 
walk the trails during the tricen 
tennial, they're walking through a 
forest that resembles what was here 
during the Lewis and Clark era. 
And that they're inspired by it.” 
RIGHT: A healthy forest. 
BELOW: December storms 


ripped a path of destruction on 
the Fort To Sea Trail. 
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Netul Landing offers glimpse into logging history 


By LUKE WIRKKALA 
For The Daily Astorian 


istory runs deep at Fort 
Clatsop. 

Still, visitors to the park’s 
riverfront property may be sur- 
prised to learn about early log- 
ging operations in the area. 

Employees and volunteers work- 
ing for Lewis and Clark National 
Historical Park are in the process of 
installing four informational panels 
at Netul Landing, located one mile 
south of Fort Clatsop on the Lewis 
and Clark River. The panels will 
feature topics relating to the site’s 
long history as a “wet sort yard.” 

A sort yard is the place where 
logs are hauled after harvest to be 
separated according to species and 
quality in preparation for market. In 
the case of Netul Landing, which 
was long known as the Lewis and 
Clark Boom, most of that sorting 
was done in the river. A log boom is 
simply a barrier placed in the water 
to collect and contain floating logs. 

The logs were hauled to the yard 
by train, and later by truck, and 
were swung into the river using a 
large crane. Yard workers used 
small, one-man boats known as 
broncs to maneuver the logs 
between pilings and form them into 
rafts. Log rafts constructed there 
were an average of 50 feet wide 
and 820 feet long, and were towed 
to local mills and the ports of Asto- 
ria, Portland and Longview, Wash 
Logs were shipped as far away as 
Europe and Asia. 

Operations at the Lewis and 
Clark Boom began in the 1880s, and 
the site became the largest of its 
kind in Clatsop County. Ownership 
changed hands many times over the 
years, but the yard remained a func- 
tional facility until the late 1990s 

In 2002, the Fort Clatsop Histor- 
ical Association purchased the land 
from Weyerhaeuser Co., and trans- 
ferred ownership to the park in 2004. 
Since that time, numerous develop- 
ments have been made, including 
the construction of a parking area, a 
kayak launch, picnic tables, a bus 
shelter, toilets and a hiking trail that 
links the site to the fort. A small 
stream that ran through a culvert for 
many years has been returned to a 
more natural state, and native veg- 
etation has been replanted, 

The asphalt parking area was 
built on existing roadbeds to mini- 
mize the impact to the land, and the 
grade was sloped away from the 
river so that pollutants would flow 
into a man-made filtration system 
known as a bioswale. 

Despite these changes, remnants 
of the sort yard are still clearly vis- 
ible, and pilings in the river have 
prompted more questions from vis~ 
itors than any other on-site feature. 


“Logging is a huge part of our 
Northwest history,” said Jill Harding, 
chief of visitor services at the park. 
“But people today are so far 
removed from that process that they 
forget how it comes about.” 

The frequent questions from vis- 
itors in fact played a large part in the 
decision to research the history of the 
site and create the informational 
panels. 

That task was given to Park 
Ranger Mollie O'Neal and volunteer 
JoAnn Osborn, who have spent the 
last two years working on the pro- 
ject. Their primary source material 
has come from interviews with three 
former sort yard workers. 

“It’s been a joy to talk with them 
about it,” said O'Neal. Osborn 
added, “The Lewis and Clark Boom 
was an important part of the eco- 
nomic history of this area and we're 
glad the story is being shared.” 

In addition to creating the panels, 
the park hopes to host a reunion later 
in the year for former sort yard 
employees. 

Bill Leonard of Astoria worked at 
the boom for more than 30 years, 
and is pleased that the park is impart- 
ing a piece of that history to the pub- 
lic. 

“I think they are doing a great 


of this site is immeasurable. 

“Tt contains our heritage and how 
we relate to nature,” she said. “It’s 
been really neat to see how people 
have related to the site and what 
they are using it for. Watching peo- 
ple relax, take a step away from their 
busy day, and just be. I don’t think 
we do that enough sometimes.” 


job,” he said. 

Other activities are being planned 
for the site during the summer 
months including interpretive talks 
and walks, kayak tours and a five- 
day “nature camp” for grade-school 
students. 

According to Harding, the value 


V/ 


ABOVE and RIGHT: Pilings and 
log booms used at the sawmill 
are still visible in the Lewis and 
Clark River near Netul Landing. 


LUKE WIRKKALA 
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Congratulations 
to Ft. Clatsop on its 
50th Anniversary 


And thank you, 


Junior Rangers, for your 
involvement at Ft. Clatsop 


— SENATOR BETSY JOHNSON 
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If you're visiting the coast or you live here full-time, our walk-in clinic is conveniently 
located for your medical needs and appointments aren't required. For more urgent 
health care, emergency treatment is available at our hospital. 


We're proud to continue our 150-year Mission of compassion and excellence, one 
person at a time. At Providence, we’re all about you. 


+ PROVIDENCE 
Seaside 
Hospital 


725 S. Wahanna Road, Seaside, OR 97138 
For more information, call 503-717-7000 
or visit www.providence.org/northcoast. 
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